we live in hell 


notes from Las Vegas, 1997-2011 
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Getting in the car on a blistering summer afternoon. Since we forgot to put the 
sunshade up on the windshield the day before, the inside of the car is even hotter 
than outside. My mom burns her hand on the seat belt buckle.“ We live in hell!” 


she shrieks, and the three of us burst out laughing. 


SO HOW WOULD YOU DESCRIBE LAS VEGAS? 


It’s difficult to do, because for me the truest Las Vegas is a nostalgic 
memory: the smell of air coming through the sliding screen door next to 
my bed, which led to a small wooden balcony in terrible need of a paint 
job (I could peel the paint back from one end to the other in a single long 
strip). Could be anywhere, except that I saw that other Strip through the 


same door. 


And maybe that’s all there is to say. 
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Moments of others’ misconception: 
Do you live in a hotel? (Such a common question that it’s cliché, 
but I was still mystified by the assumption.) 
Do you gamble? 
Have you ever seen snow? 
When I moved to New Jersey for college, my roommates had 
heard ahead of time that they were getting a freshman from 
Las Vegas. When I arrived, one of them said, “I’m not going 
to say I’m disappointed, but I’m a little disappointed.” 
“What did you expect?” I said. 
“I don’t know. I thought you'd at least be able to play 


blackjack.” 


Moments of my own misconception: 
The first time it really rained; the first fall I spent away from Vegas. My 
freshman year in college. I went outside as I would have on any other rainy 
day. I returned in the evening soaked to the skin, and the clothes were damp for 
days. I now understood why people wanted to have hoods on their 


sweaters (I never saw the use of a hood beyond fashion 
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before). And why people carried umbrellas. The rain is just 


thinner in Las Vegas. And you dry off before it matters. 


“Waterfall” - a slang word meaning to drink from someone’s 

bottle without touching your mouth to it. Usage: “Can I 

waterfall?” No one I talked to had ever heard it before. When I Googled it, 
Urban Dictionary told me the phrase originated in Las Vegas high schools — 


who knows if that’s true. 


When I saw a groundhog for the first time, I was talking on the 
phone with my mom. I said: “Holy shit, what is that? A 


huge cat?” 


T always think it should be warm in March. 


Things that have surprised people: 
There are no basements. 
No deer. No squirrels. No wild mammals really, unless you drive to the 


outskirts of town. And they’re all hiding out there, because it’s the desert. 
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As a white girl with good grades and a “goody two shoes’ 
reputation, many of my peers assumed I was Mormon 
(Vegas has a big Mormon community and this was a 
common stereotype). 


Las Vegas is a valley. A bow! surrounded by mountains. 
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DRIVING 
It’s essentially a wide, flat grid. Some roads where you can easily go 30 


miles over the speed limit. I loved driving in Las Vegas. 


Some of the major streets are named after casinos, past and present: 


Tropicana, Flamingo, Desert Inn, Sahara. 


There’s this insane bungle of roads downtown where four highways 


intersect each other called “the Spaghetti Bowl.” 


You can see everything from wherever you are. There’s no tall buildings or 
trees inhibiting the panorama. 

Especially at night. 

At night, if you’re on Durango Drive or a road parallel to Durango, 
you can see the lights of the Strip, glowing in a backdrop of darkness. The 
Luxor Light burning into the sky. Enough of a distance to make you think, 


as I did on many occasions: I live somewhere beautiful. 
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Arriving 

When arriving in Vegas by car, the city appears suddenly from behind a 
hill. For a long time, the drive would have been in nearly total darkness 
(at night) or total emptiness (during the day). Laid out flat, in little 
squares. Lights getting dimmer around the edges. And the Strip the most 
intense light, at the center. From emptiness and darkness to—relief, the 


journey’s over—Home. 


Leaving 

Driving in the desert, away from Vegas, you'd enter long stretches of 
curving road where two faces of rock towered on either side of the car. A 
dramatic landscape, with the feeling of being unsupervised. Now—you 
turn around a corner into flatter land for awhile, with the next mountain 
in the near distance. I used to try to spot bighorn sheep or pumas in the 
crevices of rocks far away. Never did see any. 

In other directions, it’s a two lane road, going on and on and on. I 
remember looking down once, driving home from California, and being 
shocked that I was going 100 miles an hour. It still felt slow. My mom, in 
the passenger seat, shrugged. On the road like that, the rules fade from 


necessity, it's just about putting miles behind you. 
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THINGS HEARD ON THE RADIO & ON TELEVISION 
Arizona Chaaaarlie’s, ca-si-no 
Glen Lerner is the way to go, call 877-1500 
Your future starts here: colLEGE of souTHERN nevaDA 


Crystal paaaalace skating center: the skate of the art! 
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FLYING AND THE AIRPORT 
Coming home. As the plane lands, 8 times out of 10, the passengers erupt 
in applause. The pilot thanks everyone, welcomes us to the fabulous Las 
Vegas, and hopes we will enjoy our stay. But I won’t be leaving again for 


many months. 


No one can spell the name of our airport. My mom tells me it’s a huge 
pain in the ass for her at work. “Two c’s and one r? One r and two c’s? 


Two c’s and two r’s? Why can’t we just call it Las Vegas International?” 


Flying in at night is an experience of its own. Out the window, a void, for 
hours. Then a little settlement of lights—wonder: is that it? No. The void 
stretches out again. And very suddenly, coming over a mountain, a city 


appears, somehow there in all this darkness. 


It’s true: the first thing you hear upon exiting the plane is a chorus of 
dinging and plooming slot machines. For everyone I know who grew up in 


Vegas, this is a welcome (and nostalgic, if you left) sound of home. 
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At Sunset Park, you can watch the planes come into the airport. We used 
to go there and feed ducks. When you’re driving home from Sunset Park, 


planes fly in so low their shadows pass over the car sometimes. 
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EXPIRATION DATES 


Cereal didn’t really expire, but hotels did. 


Hotel implosions from 1997 to 2011: 
April 27, 1998: Aladdin imploded (this one was of particular significance 
to my family) 
October 3, 2000: El Rancho imploded 
October 23, 2001: Desert Inn imploded 
January 11, 2006: Castaways imploded 
February 14, 2006: Bourbon Street imploded 
March 13, 2007: Stardust imploded 
November 13, 2007: Frontier imploded 


It’s a big spectacle. People go down to watch and they air it on TV. 


Anyway, it took me years to remember to properly close bags of chips and 


boxes of cereal. You could leave things open, and they wouldn’t go stale 


for a very long time, because the air was so dry. 
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WATER 

The constant, casual threat of Lake Mead drying up. Images circulating of 
the white ring: the stark white reality of where the water line had once 
been. Years of drought. We were always in a drought. Once, on a field trip 
to a Nevada History Museum, I saw a photograph of an Old-West- 
Pioneer-Type-Man kneeling next to a water spigot, which was blasting 
water, wasted, into the dust. He might as well have been giving a thumbs 
up. 
Rules established to conserve water: 

It’s illegal to water your grass except for certain times of day on 

certain days of the week. Your days and hours are assigned to you 


based on where you live. 


All pools in newer houses are single lap pools, five feet deep max. 


It’s illegal to wash your car in your driveway. 


Homes are no longer built with lawns—only xeriscaping (desert 


scenes). If you have an older home, you get a tax break if you convert 


your lawn to xeriscape. 
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EARLY YEARS 
This is one of my earliest memories. Four years old. My first night in Las 
Vegas? Lying on the floor in the empty room—the room my twin sister 
and I would share for the next fourteen years—staring at the ceiling, 


trying to fall asleep. 


My dad showed my sister and I the movie with Elvis and Ann-Margret, 
Viva Las Vegas, as if to teach us something about our city. He got the VHS 
at a garage sale, I think. We watched it over and over. I always got nervous 
when Lucky (Elvis’s character) lost his money in the pool drain and the 


villain’s tire blew out during the race scene. 


As a child, I imagined having a flying machine, which was clear, like a 
bubble, so I could see out of it. It was “lightning-proof”—I was sure to 
specify—and impervious to everything else, too. Inside my flying 
machine, I had a scale model of the city, all of Vegas and the mountains. 
When I pointed to a certain spot on the mini Vegas, it would take me to 
the actual place. The flying machine could go everywhere I wanted to go 


and I could never get hurt. Although, even in my imagination, I often just 
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sat in the flying machine in my front yard, hovering a few feet above the 


splotchy green-brown grass. 


There was a palm tree in our front yard that was the same height as my 


sister and I when we moved in. By 2011, it was taller than the house. 
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THE STATE SONG, TAUGHT TO US IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
Home means Nevada 
Home means the hills 
Home means the sage and pines 
Down by the Truckee’s silvery rills 
Out where the sun always shines 
There is the land that i love the best 
Fairest than all i can see 
Right in the heart of the golden west 


Home means Nevada to me 
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OUR NEIGHBORHOOD 


“IT IS WHAT IT IS YOU KNOW : * )’” 


Someone spray-painted this message on the asphalt in the middle of our 
street. When it was painted over, they would just come along and write it 


again. 


We lived in a white house with a blue roof. The people before us had built 
an upstairs addition. That was our room (my sister and I). My mom used 
to say that one odd thing about the West coast was that houses often had 
very prominent garage doors. It was the first thing you saw, even before 


the front door. She didn't like it. 


The area was called Spring Valley, but I never tell people that. If I say I 
lived in Spring Valley, they nod too easily, they say “oh, okay,” as if they 
suddenly understand: I didn’t really live in Las Vegas, I lived in Spring 
Valley. But they don’t understand. No one there lives in Las Vegas—and 


everyone there lives in Las Vegas. 


he 
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We had various neighbors: 
Anice elderly couple all the way down the street, who became friends 


and sort of surrogate grandparents. 


An Elvis impersonator, who dressed like Elvis even when he was off 


the job. 


Our next door neighbors: two brothers with jet skis or dirt bikes 
always parked in the driveway. They had a white cat we loved. Years 


later, the cat was mauled to death by an off-leash dog. 


Directly across the street: 

The first couple moved when I was in middle school and it became a 
halfway house. I’m not sure if there’s a better word for it, but that’s what 
my parents called it. The husband and wife who ran the halfway house 
were much worse than any of its occupants. The husband told my dad 
that he paid for the house in cash, and claimed to have huge amounts of 
money hidden in various places around the world. The wife had had so 
much plastic surgery it's hard to remember what she looked like. They 


had frequent explosive screaming matches in the driveway. One of these 
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fights culminated in the wife backing the car out too fast, careening down 
the street, and taking out another neighbor’s mailbox. 

The husband used to complain to my dad about his wife. One day he 
said that his wife had accused him of having sex with me and my sister. 
We were about fourteen. My dad went totally apeshit in the street: Never to 


talk to my family or look at my family again! And he bought a gun. 


After 2008, there were three foreclosed houses on my street, and many many 


others in the rest of the neighborhood. 


As a teenager I saw a couple of guys shoot up a house a few doors down. 
Through that door next to my bed. A car drove up, a man got out of the 
passenger side, fired several rounds at the house, jumped back in and 
sped off. Later that night, a police officer took my account onto a notepad. 
I thought the officer was cute. Even a few hours later, I couldn't exactly 
remember if the car was green or blue, if the man’s shirt was white or 
gray. The next day, whoever was living in the house had cleared out. We 


drove by and gaped at the smattering of bullet holes in the door. 
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There were lots of feral cats. My dad used to try and trap them before they could 


shit in our rose bushes. My sister and I were more sympathetic to the cats. 
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WEATHER 
I remember, once, scraping a thin layer of ice off the windshield with my 
student ID card. That remains the most difficult car problem I’ve ever 


dealt with because of weather, since I’ve never had a car outside of Vegas. 


“But it’s a dry heat!” Sure, but nothing can help you with 112 degrees. We 
didn’t swelter in Vegas; we baked. 

That said, summer nights were often perfect. It cooled off after the sun 
went down (one thing about the desert is that despite a lot of heat, it's not 
well-retained). There was no humidity and no insects. 

I didn’t own a winter coat or any waterproof shoes. I could get away with 


wearing flip-flops almost all year long. 


And such beautiful sunsets. 
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SETTING THE RECORD STRAIGHT 


It's Ne-VA-da, not Ne-VAH-da. 
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“FAMILY-FRIENDLY” 
My mom tells me that when we first arrived in Vegas, the city was more 
“family-friendly.” There were activities on the Strip to which parents were 
encouraged to bring their kids. A theme park at the MGM, which I have 
only vague memories of. There was a volcano outside the Mirage that 
exploded every hour or so and delighted (or terrified, if you were like me) 


child spectators. 


But then things changed. They closed the theme park, removed the other 
family-oriented pastimes (although the volcano show still exists), and 
tried to cultivate a “edgier” vibe. The famous slogan, “What Happens in 


Vegas, Stays in Vegas,” was adopted in 2003—I was ten years old. 


The shift is well-illustrated by the changes made to the Treasure Island Hotel and 
Casino: 

There used to be a free show in front of the Treasure Island where people 
dressed as pirates would perform a slapstick comedy routine aboard a 
model of a pirate ship. The whole casino had this aesthetic: the neon sign 
had a skull and crossbones on it. As part of the 2003 rebranding of the city, 


Treasure Island became “TI,” and the pirate show became a soft striptease 
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with women-only performers. (But they did wear bandanas! And eye 


patches, I think?) 


I would be remiss if I didn’t mention the tragedy of Wet N’ Wild. Wet N’ 
Wild was a waterpark. Can anyone love a waterpark more than a kid who 
lives in the desert? We adored Wet N’ Wild. But in 2004 (probably due to 
the new, more “sophisticated” Vegas brand) the park was closed. People 
were devastated. Every few years, a petition would go around online to 


BRING BACK WET N’ WILD.* 


“In 2013, it actually happened. But everyone I knew said it was 


nowhere near as good as the old one. 
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THE STRIP 
Vegas locals talk about the Strip the way any local in any city would talk 


about tourist-heavy areas in their home. Avoid!! 


The difference is: You never hear anyone say go check out the not touristy 
parts of Las Vegas. People don’t imagine seeking an “authentic” local 
experience when they visit—like they do almost everywhere else. Can you 
blame them? Las Vegas might have more in common with Disneyland 
than New York City. You go there to be temporary, and no one wonders 


about the locals in Disneyland. 


Times we went to the Strip: 
To show a person who was visiting. 
After prom or homecoming. (a slight risk, there was a 
curfew) 
To see “The Beatles: LOVE.” (Spamalot, The Phantom of 
the Opera) 
If my dad was performing (not often, almost none of the 
venues allowed minors) 


To go to the Adventuredome. 
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(side note: The Adventuredome was an indoor theme park at 
the Circus Circus hotel, and Place of Dreams and Autonomy for young 
teenagers. Thirteen was the ideal age. All the cool kids got to meet friends at 


the Adventuredome, or its edgy seasonal sister, Frightdome.) 


Also, it’s technically not even in Las Vegas. It’s in Paradise, Nevada. 
Gotcha! (Really, this is just trivia, and sounds more meaningful than it actually 


is.) 


My mom had to cross the Strip on her commute to work. One morning, at 
a stoplight, some guy in a taxi gestured for her to roll her window down. 
She did. He proceeded—very drunkenly—to call her an angel, a princess; 


hanging out the taxi window, begging her to marry him. 
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CASINOS ON THE STRIP 
I really can’t go on and on about casinos, because I was a kid. There’s not 


much for a kid to do in a casino. But there are things to say about some of 


them: 


The Stratosphere 
When I learned what the “stratosphere” actually was, I was like, oh, I 
get it. But one question remained: does The Stratosphere actually touch the 


stratosphere?? (No, it doesn’t.) 


The Bellagio 

My mom always took visitors here. In front of the casino is a large 
pool of water with a fountain show, where water is choreographed to 
classical music. They had a conservatory and botanical garden, as well as 
an installation of Chihuly glass. Very appropriate for visitors who weren’t 


there for more stereotypical Vegas reasons. 


Mandalay Bay 


Two words: Shark Reef. 
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The Cosmopolitan 

This casino opened when I was a senior in high school. On opening 
night, there was to be a Brandon Flowers (of The Killers) concert at the 
rooftop pool bar. A friend of mine had tickets, was too sick to go, and gave 
them to me. He knew I loved The Killers too. Only problem was the 
concert was 18+, and I was still 17. I brought an 18-year-old friend with 
me for luck. The security guards were so exhausted that they didn’t really 
care, and let us in without checking IDs. (I still couldn't totally enjoy 


myself—always nervous about breaking the rules.) 


MGM Grand 

As young kids, my sister and I would sometimes go to my mom’s 
office after school if no one was able to watch us. On the way home, Id get 
excited to pass by the giant golden lion statue in front of the MGM Grand. 


I loved his huge claws. 


Luxor 
The theme at Luxor is ancient Egypt, and the building is a giant 
pyramid. There’s a light at the apex of the pyramid that shines straight up 


into the sky. It is the strongest beam of light in the world. (It’s true!) Local 
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legend is that you can see the Luxor Light from space. The inside of the 
casino retains the pyramid shape, and the rooms line the interior of the 
building going all the way up to the top. From over the railing, guests can 
look down onto the casino floor. There’s also a replica of the Sphinx 


outside. 


Caesar’s Palace 

At Caesar’s Palace, there's a stretch of shops called the Forum Shops 
that is modeled after an outdoor street in Rome. There are fake buildings, 
fake windows, a ceiling of fake clouds and open sky, which even changes 
color based on the time of day. One time, on my way out, I saw that they 
were doing construction at the end of the Shops. A portion of the fake sky 
had been removed, exposing high black ceilings and colored lights and 
pipes. Jarring, because while I was inside, my mind started to believe 
what was around me. The sky had really started right above the roofs of 


those fake houses. 


The Venetian 
This was my favorite casino. There was a similar fake sky to the one in 


Caesar’s, but Venice one-upped Rome with an entire canal system inside 
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the casino. Real gondoliers! (I did hear once that some of the gondoliers 
were actually from Italy.) Rides were expensive though, so I never 


experienced one. 


Excalibur 
Another favorite that we passed on the way home from my mom’s 
office. We always tried to spot the wizard statue, who used to be on the 


little balcony at the top of the tower. 
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LOCALS CASINOS 
Some people are surprised to hear that there are casinos off the Strip that 
cater to locals. Fun places like bowling alleys and movie theaters were 
inside locals casinos for the most part, so we went all the time. I never 
went to a bowling alley that was just a bowling alley or a movie theater 
that was just a movie theater. Usually they were upstairs, since the casino 


floor was always the first level. 


So, you met your friends on the casino floor, trying not to get yelled at by 
security guards for loitering around the slots too long (people under 21 
aren't allowed on the casino floor, of course), then take the escalator up to 


the second or third floor to go to the movies. 


Smoking was also legal anywhere on the casino floor, which I hear is no 
longer the case. Once I stepped right into a cloud of smoke while walking 
down the street in New York City. I realized that the smell of very dense 


cigarette smoke still reminds me of arcades and bowling birthday parties. 


Our most frequented movie theater was at the Palms. My high school 


graduation was held in the arena at the Orleans. We ice skated at one of 
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the Fiesta hotels, my dad had gigs at Arizona Charlie’s. The first time I 
gambled was at the South Point in Henderson. I only won 15 cents, but I 


still made them cash me out. 
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HONKY TONK 

We moved to Las Vegas from Delaware because of music. My dad was the 
steel guitar player in a country music show, scheduled for a residency at 
the Aladdin Hotel and Casino. In an incredible stroke of bad luck, the 
Aladdin closed for good only two months after we arrived in Vegas, and 
was imploded in the spring of 1998. The show wasn’t able to secure a new 
venue, so my dad was suddenly unemployed. He worked odd jobs for a 
while—most notably as a bird mascot at a convention center—before 


joining a local country cover band that he remained with for most of my 


childhood. 


The country-western side of Vegas that I grew up around was something 
that many of my peers couldn't relate to. My parents were at home in the 
old west “honky tonk” aesthetic common in New Mexico, Arizona, and 
Utah. Las Vegas reflected this in some ways, especially in the old 
downtown (Fremont Street, the Golden Nugget, the famous neon cowboy 
tipping his hat). But it was also becoming a real city—lots of people I 
knew saw Vegas more as an extension of urban parts of California than at 
all honky tonk. When I asked an old friend about the “country” in Vegas, 


he had no reference point; it didn’t sound like Vegas to him. 
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My dad’s show was originally planned for a venue in Pigeon Forge, 
Tennessee. We almost moved to a town called Sevierville. My parents had 
even looked at houses. At the last second they changed the location to 
Vegas. I wonder sometimes, in an obvious way (aren’t many of our 
trajectories based entirely on the smallest twists of fate?) how different 


things would have been if I had grown up in Tennessee. 
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WESTERN TANAGER 
There was a window in my bedroom that looked out over our driveway 
and the street. To the right, blue mountains. To the left, the Strip. In my 
neighbor’s front yard, there was a large cactus that attracted birds. A little 
yellow and orange bird could often be seen at the very top of the highest 
arm on the cactus. I liked to pretend it was the same bird every time I saw 


it. 


Years later, I asked my boyfriend to design an image for a website called “bird by 
rocket,” where I wanted to post writing. He came back with a yellow and orange 
bird across a rocket with matching flames. He told me that he'd looked up birds 
that lived in Las Vegas for inspiration. He had chosen one called a Western 
tanager: and of course, it was the very same bird I’d watched sitting on a cactus 


as a kid. I never knew the name of it. 
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THE SIGN 
Jesus, the Las Vegas sign was a death trap. I only went there twice. There 
was a terrible, tiny parking lot and packs of tourists running through 
traffic to reach it. It’s essentially a median on Las Vegas Boulevard. Guys 
dressed like Elvis loiter, soliciting people for money in exchange for 


photos. 
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“GETTING OUT OF VEGAS” 

Vegas had more in common with small towns than big cities in many 
ways, but one of them was a consensus among restless teenagers that we 
needed to “get out of Vegas.” There were a few popular methods and 
dreams: 

A program in the western states that offered discounts and scholarships for 

attending West coast colleges, even if they were out of your home state. 

Probably instituted to try and keep good students from going east. One of my 


friends used this program to go to college in Hawaii. 


GO TO CALIFORNIA!! - everyone wanted to go to California. 


GO TO THE EAST COAST!! - everyone else wanted to go to the East coast. 


University of Nevada, Reno (UNR) - an affordable option for getting out of 


Vegas. Reno is eight hours north of Las Vegas, despite being in the same state, 


and has a very different climate. It definitely gives one the feeling of leaving. 


Also, it’s not far from San Francisco. 


UNLV was (derogatorily) known as “University of Never Leaving Vegas.” 
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SCHOOL 
The Clark County School District, which encompasses Las Vegas and 
surrounding small towns, is the fifth-largest school district in the United 
States. It is also ranked one of the worst (between 48th and 50th while I 


was there). 


Some statistics we heard or witnessed at school: 
Three in five students in CCSD would drop out of high school. (In my high 
school, we usually had over a thousand freshmen, 
and senior classes were around 700.) 
CCSD had one of the highest teen pregnancy rates in 
the country. 
Class sizes often went up to nearly 50, and in some cases, 


even more. 


These abysmal stats perhaps led to the cropping up of public magnet 
schools. Magnet schools were free to attend if a student was accepted into 
one of its specialized academy programs. Vegas had magnet schools for 
almost anything you can think of: aviation, performing arts, business, 


culinary, math and science, law, medical, technology... Some magnet 
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programs were embedded within standard curriculums (leading to 
schools with distinct populations of “zoned kids” and “academy kids”), 
and others were exclusively magnet. Students could also apply for zone 


variances on a case-by-case basis to attend better schools in the valley. 


So, despite being in one of the worst districts in the nation, my high school 
(a hybrid zone / magnet school) was filled with some extremely driven 
students. Sixteen of them capped out their GPAs to the highest possible 


number—so we had sixteen valedictorians. 
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BOOKS 
My favorite places in Las Vegas were usually places where books could be 


found. 


First was the library. These are gilded memories. Our home branch was 
the Spring Valley Library on Jones Boulevard and Flamingo Road. In the 
children’s section, there was a false bookcase that opened like a door, 
revealing a secret passage that we crawled through to enter a room where 
kids’ events were held. The secret passage captured my imagination for 
years. The feeling of possibility I had at the library was unlike any other— 
I remember signing my first library card, the summer reading programs 
(the mascot: a cartoon lizard wearing sunglasses), and the desire to read 
well enough to get books from the adults’ section. The magic never 
completely faded. As teenagers, my sister and I often went to the Sahara 
West library just for fun. We scoured the CDs, looking for gems to burn to 


our computer. 


The Borders bookstore on Sahara and Decatur was another favorite place. 


I was so sad when it closed forever. It was replaced by a Starbucks. Barnes 
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& Noble was further away, and I never liked it as much because the 


shelves didn’t go to the ceiling. 
Our few used book stores were regular haunts. Zia Records (Sahara and 
Arville, Eastern and Maryland Parkway), The Amber Unicorn (Decatur 


and Charleston), Dead Poet (Rainbow and Charleston). 


And the library book sale, where paperbacks were a quarter. 
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OUTSIDE THE VALLEY 
Our trips outside the valley were few. There weren’t many places to go 


unless you were ready to travel for a long time. But there were some: 


Mesquite, NV 

My dad played a New Year's Eve gig at the Virgin River Casino in 
Mesquite. My mom brought us there so she could watch the show, since she rarely 
had the chance to see the band play. We stayed with our godparents overnight. A 
fellow steel guitar player and his wife. They lived in a trailer park with a common 
building that had ping pong and foosball. On the way home from Mesquite every 
year, we stopped at a giant “Western”/Native American themed gift shop in the 
middle of nowhere. There was a life-size stereotypical Indian statue made of wood 
next to the front door. My sister and I loved it, and our parents bought us candy 


and little horse figurines. 


Zion National Park, UT 

My dad also played an annual gig at an outdoor amphitheater near Zion 
National Park. It was in the summer, which was brutally hot, but we looked 
forward to it. Or, I should say, my mom looked forward to it. I was more focused 


on the heat. But there's no question that Zion National Park is one of the most 
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beautiful places in the region, and I now see it was a privilege to go there every 
year. The amphitheater is nestled among cliffs, looming on all sides. It was one of 
the few gigs my dad did that allowed children. 

(Two memorable years: 1. having bedbugs at the hotel and 2. the time I lost a 
panda bear finger puppet somewhere, returned to the gift shop to look for another 


for a few summers afterwards, pilgrimage of a devastated child). 


Primm, NV 

Primm is a tiny, unincorporated community right on the state line 
between Nevada and California. There's three casinos and a pretty sad outlet mall. 
We went there and wandered around the mall a few times, when we couldn't think 


of anything else to do. My dad also played gigs there occasionally. 


Then there was the time a couple of my friends and I attempted a day trip 
to Lake Mead. We packed sandwiches and my friend’s dream dictionary 
(an exhaustive tome that told us the meanings of all our dreams, by 
category). Somehow we got lost, drove around for two hours, and 
eventually saw a sign for a place called Overton Beach. Good enough, we 
decided, we just wanted to be near water. But the “beach” was deserted. 


There was a receded, sort of gigantic puddle that might have once been a 
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lake. A small shack and a seemingly abandoned pick-up truck. And no 
one. No one at all. I had never heard silence so loud. We all began to laugh 
nervously. Our voices seemed to echo. Fled to the car and ate our 
sandwiches on the side of the road, dangling legs over and kicking the 


dirt, then retraced our path back to Vegas. 


Another time: same two friends, on a road trip to Cedar City, Utah, where 
another friend of ours was in college. On the way, we saw a strange 
structure at the top of a steep hill. It looked like a life-sized dollhouse—a 
house cut in half, so the upper and lower floors were both visible. It 
appeared to be abandoned. My friends, both more adventurous than me, 
had seen the house before and wanted to pull over to take a closer look. I 
wasn’t enthusiastic, but went along with it (I was more afraid of standing 
alone by the car—in the basically nonexistent shoulder—as other cars flew 
by). We went through (under? over? I don’t remember) the fence, ignoring 
the “no trespassing” sign. Scrambling up the hill, I cut my hands on dry 
brush and small rocks. I didn’t get too close to the house, but watched my 
friends surveying the area. There was broken glass everywhere and a car 


with no wheels. 
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The house looked like it had once been on fire. We agreed: it was the kind 
of place where a serial killer might hide. I couldn’t get back down the hill 


fast enough. 
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THE BARN 
My mom had a horse in Vegas. Barns were located way out in the desert, 
and you could ride trails for miles—at first. Over the years, housing 
developments crept closer and closer, and the barns had to keep moving; 
their trail riding land shrunk. (My mom told me that after 2008, a 


neighborhood near the barn only had one family left). 


My mom boarded her horse at a few barns over the years. As a preteen, I 
used to go out there with her on Saturday mornings. That barn, the most 
memorable one for me, had three dogs that were allowed to roam free 
around the property: Rifle, Pistol, and Jack. I adored them. I used to write 
stories from their perspectives. An early painful loss: when Jack got 


underfoot of one of the horses and was trampled. 
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NEW YEAR’S EVE 
We started staying with a close friend for New Year's when our 
godparents moved away from Mesquite. Her house had a more direct 
view of the strip, a nice horizontal view from the driveway. We stayed up 
until midnight, stood on a decorative boulder in her xeriscaped front yard, 
and watched the fireworks go off from roofs of all the casinos. You could 
hear the screaming and cheering of revelers on the Strip all the way from 
there. (This is a good example: everything seemed close by, and it was.) 
For some reason the three of us all crowded on the rock together even 
though we barely fit, holding glasses of sparkling cider. We had this 


tradition for nearly a decade. 
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MOUNTAINS 
Honestly, I don’t know if I loved mountains then. They were ubiquitous 


and like a backdrop. But I certainly love them now. 


My godmother once told me that Indians used to live on the mountains with the 


flat tops. 


If you drove on Charleston Boulevard all the way to the end, you reached 
the mountains. It snowed on Mount Charleston, so in the winter, Vegas 
people went there to experience snow. (You could go to the snow and then 
leave when you were sick of it.) Once, I went to Mount Charleston to go 
sledding with a friend and her family. My friend and I climbed up a hill 
that was partially iced over. It didn’t look good, but we kept going. 
Clinging to thin branches to get to the top. She went down first on her 
sled. Really fast, because of the ice. On my turn, I flew off to one side and 
over a little snow cliff, crashed and broke my ankle. We hadn’t even been 


there twenty minutes. 


There was a mountain range that looked like Abraham Lincoln lying down: feet, 


then arms, then chin, nose, forehead, top hat. 
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There was a mountain called Lone Mountain, jutting out of the ground 
with nothing else around it. Driving all the way out to Lone Mountain 
meant you were going to the richer neighborhoods far away. There was a 
spot near there where you could drive, park in the dark, and see the entire 
city. (Another way Vegas was like a small town: we shared these 


landmarks.) 


In the distance, mountains always look blue. 
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THE HANGOVER 
The most famous pop culture portrayal of Vegas in my childhood was the 
movie The Hangover. In the opening sequence, they show a montage of 
clips of Vegas. One of those shots is of a strip club's sign, rotating 


endlessly, that says LIVE NUDE - 100's OF GORGEOUS GIRLS. 


My sister and I watched The Hangover in theaters with our cousins, away 
from Vegas. When that strip club came on screen, we both gasped. That 
place wasn’t on the Strip, wasn’t near anything iconic of “Vegas,” it was 
right down the street from our house! We passed that LIVE NUDE sign 
every day on our way home. I guess that’s Vegasy, I thought. That’s a good 


story. 
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THE FOURTH OF JULY 
Too fucking hot to function. Our air conditioner always seemed to be 
broken on the fourth of July. My dad usually had a daytime gig that we 
never wanted to go to (too fucking hot). So we stayed home and watched 


the annual “Twilight Zone” marathon. 


People we didn’t know from other parts of the neighborhood set off illegal 
fireworks right in front of our house, every year, without fail. I always 
thought it was unfair that they would plan to be a safe distance from their 
own houses to launch them, but didn’t mind doing it in front of ours. 
Since it was already so hot, it seemed like the addition of fire would 
practically ensure an explosion. My cat was not afraid of fireworks; she sat 


in the window and watched. I was terrified. I hated the fourth of July. 
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PEOPLE 
There is a sense of honesty. There is a sense of unpretension. The East 
coast people who remind me of Vegas people the most are often from 
northern New Jersey. I can imagine my Vegas friends mingling with my 
north Jersey friends as if they’d always known each other. Maybe it’s 
because they too live in the shadow of something gigantic and half- 
imaginary (northern NJ: NYC; Vegas: ...Vegas?). And because they are lots 


of different people; unhomogenous. 


The immigrant population is vital to the city. Vegas becomes important 
politically, since it often has different interests than the rest of the state, 
and the city itself is also divided. On a map: Nevada bordered on the left 
by blue California, on the right by red Arizona, Utah, and Idaho; stuck in 
the middle, the tug-of-war. You can feel the melding here. The concoction: 
a Western independence; fierce, uncompromising, accountable / a West 


coast sense of compassion, interdependence, unity. 


But there is also a clear transience. In elementary school, my classes 
gained and lost students all the time as families moved in and out. Many 


kids’ parents were from somewhere else. 
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And like anywhere, I guess it all depends on who you know. 


Much later, my mom said it was a cold city. I saw this as cheekily ironic, but she 


was serious. 
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LAST YEARS 
Most of our neighbors moved away. The balcony next to my bed was so 
decrepit I never risked standing on it. The mimosa tree in our front yard 


was overgrown, and blocked the view of the Strip. 


Future-focused; some kind of urgency to begin the process of moving on. 
There was no question in my mind that I would leave Vegas, even though 
Thad no real conception of money, or moving, or changing my life. A 
longing look at colleges in California, then a serious consideration of the 
university at Reno—just far enough. Instead, both my sister and I went 


east. 


I didn't miss it. (But a subtle delayed homesickness would settle over me 


years later.) 
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